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Mr. Wirtu: What do we know 
bout prejudice? Is racial and reli- 
ious prejudice increasing or declin- 
g in America? Does mass propa- 
da for tolerance have any success 
combating prejudice? Do appeals 
o the spirit of brotherhood have any 
ect in improving the situation? 
Programs for the improvement of 
ace relations have enlisted wide 
Jopular interest and substantial ma- 
ial support. Hundreds of organiza- 
ions in America are trying to solve 
ractical problems of prejudice. The 
ousands of American men and 
omen who have been guided by 
ral and religious and patriotic con- 
ictions and by common sense have 
Iso sometimes had the advice of ex- 
rt knowledge on what to do about 
rejudice, as chance has made it 
vailable to them. They trust that 
hat they do makes a difference and 
eads to improvement, but they are 
ot certain. 

Merton, if you had only one sen- 
ence to say on this program, what 
ould it be? 

Mr. Merton: The belief that we 
eliminate prejudice by exhorting 
ople to be good is sheer twentieth- 
entury mythology. 

Mr. Wirtu: Hartley, what would 


ou say if you had only one sentence? 


Mr. Hartiey: I would say that 
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prejudiced people are not psycho- 
pathic—they are not sick people; 
they grow into their prejudices—and 
that the bulk of people with preju- 
dices are perfectly normal, well-re- 
spected Americans. 


Mr. Wirtu: Hart, what are the 
facts as you see them? 


Mr. Hart: Accepting what has 
just been said, I would say that any 
scientific discussion of prejudice 
should begin with a view of the facts 
on prejudice in American life. 

Mr. Wirt: Do we have any- 
thing like a barometer that measures 
prejudice? 

Mr. Hart: Not precisely a barom- 
eter, but there have been a great 
many studies of prejudice, its distri- 
bution, and the factors that underlie 
it, both through the application of 
scales and through intensive, system- 
atic interviewing. 

Mr. Wirtu: Give us some of the 
facts on it. 


Mr. Hart: In the first place, it is 
important to note that, so far as deal- 
ing with the problem of prejudice is 
concerned, it means dealing with 
approximately half of the American 
people who have shown significant 
prejudices. Nearly 50 per cent of the 
American people—the adults, that is 
—feel that some minority group is 
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going to be harmful to the future of 
the country or to the citizen’s own 
personal security unless activities and 
opportunities of these groups are 
curbed. A majority of Americans be- 
lieve that Negroes are treated fairly 
in this country, though many know 
and say that they are not treated 
equally. But in specific applications 
of the principle of fair and equal 
treatment—such as in employment, 
education, and living rights—nearly 
half the people say that they are not 
yet willing to grant Negroes and 
some other minorities—particularly 
the Japanese—the opportunities 
equal to those which whites enjoy. 
Only a little less than half think that 
Negroes are not so intelligent as 
whites, not so capable of learning as 
are white children, even if given the 
same chance; and better than three- 
fourths of white Americans profess 
to believe that in their towns Negroes 
do have as good a chance as whites to 
get an education. Somewhat more 
than half of the people who have 
been interviewed about their atti- 
tudes toward employment of Ne- 
groes in places where they work say 
that they would resent it if a Negro 
with training superior to their own 
held a better job than theirs. Barely 
half the people would admit a Negro 
with equal training to a job as good 
as theirs. 

It is not merely that majority prej- 
udices limit the opportunities of 
minorities. Members of minority 
groups are frequently prejudiced 
against other minorities. Negroes, 


despite the fact that they are by far 


the most discriminated against group, 
were shown, in a recent careful 
study i in one of our large American 
cities, to reflect as much hostility to- 
ward Jews as toward white Chris- 
tians. This holds true in almost all 
phases of anti-Semitism measured in 
this study except those which deal 
with neighborhood segregation. Here 
the Negro apparently feels his prob- 
lem to be the same as that of the Jews 
and accordingly is less prejudiced. 
Moreover, those people who are 
against one minority tend to be 
against other minorities. That is, the: 
person who is anti-Semitic tends also 
to be anti-Catholic, and so on. 


Mr. Wirt: But are there any fac- 
tors associated with this prejudice? 


Mr. Hart: There are some that: 
are associated at least in a statistical. 
sense, although these studies do not; 
show direct causal relationships. 
There is, for example, a marked rela- 
tionship between economic status and! 
prejudice. In general, the lower in- 
come groups are the more prejudiced., 
Women also are more likely than: 
men to accept negative stereotypes: 
about Jews and Negroes and want 
more often to impose restrictions upon: 
Jews. 

There is also a marked relationshipt 
between general personality charac+ 
ter and prejudice. The prejudiced 
person is much more likely thant 
others to have what may be called ani 

“authoritarian personality”—that is, 
he is more likely to believe very 
strongly in strict discipline and order. 
Such a person believes that the most 


mportant thing to teach his child is 


bsolute obedience to his parents. 


Mr. Wirtu: The way you have 

een using the term “prejudice,” 
art—and the way we shall use it in 
is University of Chicago Rounp 
TABLE—is as a set of attitudes or be- 
aviors of people based upon pre- 
udgments that people make about 
embers of a group, as members of a 
roup, whom they judge to be infe- 
ior or superior or different by out- 
ard signs; and these class judg- 
ents become problems because they 
lo not square with our conscience or 
ith the ideals in which we profess to 
lieve. 
What do we know about prejudice 
om the point of view of how it is 
cquired in people? You have said 
at there is something about it 
hich is man-made. How do we 
et it? 


Mr. Harttey: Well, it certainly is 
ot inherited. There is nothing in- 
orn about these prejudices, except 
e ability to have them. That we 
ave prejudices reflects our learning. 
t is not a psychological disease. It 
omes in very, very gradually. Let me 
y to illustrate the difficulties we get 
to when we try to study the origins 
f these attitudes. Some years back, 


outh to try to find out something 
bout where white children got their 
ttitudes toward Negroes. We inter- 
iewed the children, varying in ages, 
d used such indirect techniques as 
sking them about punishments: 


! 
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When you are naughty, who pun- 
ishes you? What sort of punishments 
do you get? When was the last time 
you were whipped? Why? The chil- 
dren reported that the most frequent 
cause for being whipped was for 
slipping off and playing with near-by 
colored children. 

As part of the same study, though 
a little later on, we went around talk- 
ing to the parents, asking them— 
among many other things that we 
talked to them about—what the ori- 
gin was of their children’s attitudes 
toward Negroes. We asked where the 
children got their prejudices— 
though, of course, we did not call 
them “prejudices” when talking in 
that community. The parents told us 
that the children seemed to have 
taken on prejudice without any 
teaching at all—that they had always 
thought this way about Negroes. The 
parents forgot completely that they 
had had any part at all in instilling, 
with a birch rod, these attitudes into 
the children. 


Mr. Wirtu: The evidence shows, 
then, attitudes are not acquired from 
our ancestors but from our neighbors 
and our friends. Does that mean that 
the attitudes, once acquired, are fixed? 


Mr. Merton: Fortunately, social 
science has something to say on the 
subject—and on the basis of rather 
striking evidence. Prejudice is not 
fixed but changeable. It happens that 
the American army provides us with 
the most striking bit of evidence on 
this subject. During World War II it 
was found, on the basis of rigorous 
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research in the army, that, the closer 
soldiers approached to the organiza- 
tion in interracial companies, the less 
opposition there was to it. Among 
soldiers in Europe, in a company hav- 
ing a Negro platoon, only 7 per cent 
of the whites were opposed to it. This 
contrasts with fully 20 per cent of the 
whites who were in the same regi- 
ment but in other companies; and 
this, in turn, is at odds with 62 per 
cent in the other field forces which 
do not have colored platoons in the 
white regiments. Apparently, expe- 
rience plays some role in changing 
attitudes.1 


Mr. Wirtu: I recall also that, in 
the same army studies, the Negro 
and white troops who were in com- 
bat together had less prejudice than 
the ones who were not together in 
combat. 

You have been making some 


studies of housing projects here in the | 
East. Do they not also show some — 
evidence of what happens when 
people meet and become acquainted 
with one another? 


Mr. Merton: They indicate the 
following facts. Whites who have not 
previously lived in a bi-racial com- 
munity and who come into this 
mixed community—comprised of 50 
per cent Negroes and 50 per cent 
whites—undergo an amazing trans- | 
formation in the course of a few 
years. In due time they tend to take 
on the attitudes of other whites in the 
community who have previously had 
the experience of bi-racial living. At 
the end of a few years, four out of 
five whites are prepared to say, on the | 
basis of experience, that the races in 
this community get along not only 
amicably but well. 


Mr. Wirtn: Hart has shown us 


1 The Information and Education Division of the U.S. War Department conducted a sur- | 
vey in May-June, 1945, in the European theater of operations on opinions of white officers’ 
and enlisted men in companies with Negro platoons in combat. Report No. B-157 (Wash- 
ington: Information and Education Division, Army Service Forces, U.S. War Department, 
1945) showed the following opinions on selected questions by the white officers and enlisted 


men in these combat divisions: 


“How did you feel at first about serving in a company that had white platoons and 


colored platoons?” 
Response 


Relatively unfavorable .......... 


Relatively favorable 
No answer 


White Officers White Noncoms 


“Has your feeling changed since having served in the same unit with colored soldiers?” | 


No, my feeling is still the same ... 


Yes, have become more favorable 


toward them =. eee ee 


No answer 


64% 64% 
es 35 
_ 3 1 
Ree HA 21% 
= eee 77 
a 7 2 


*No cases were found in which an individual reported his attitude 


had become less favorable. 


eal 1, je 
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at there is a difference between 
rejudice in different parts of the 
untry and among different groups 
people. That suggests the question 
‘ what it is which perpetuates prej- 
dice. Does prejudice just perpet- 
ate itself in the atmosphere? 

‘Mr. Hartrey: It does not literally 
tuate itself in the atmosphere, 
t it certainly does in the atmos- 
ere within the individual, for peo- 
tend to see what they want to see 
0 see what they need to see. 


Mr. WirtH: Can you illustrate 
tr 


Mr. Hartiey: There are many 
erent studies which would point 
the same direction, but, if I may 
excused for referring again to the 
dy which Mrs. Hartley and I did, 
ink that we can get a rather dra- 
tic illustration. Among the other 
ts and interviews that we used, we 
d one picture series in which we 
shed a picture before the child for 
ee or four seconds and asked him 
estions about what he had seen. 
e of these was a picture of a house 
d grounds. After we flashed it, we 
ed the children what they had 
1 and what was in the picture. 
en we asked such pointed ques- 
ins as who was cleaning up the 
unds, what the colored woman at 
window was doing, etc. The chil- 
responded, rather sensibly, that 
ious kinds of houses were in- 
ved. With respect to the question 
who was cleaning up the grounds, 
e groups were older and older, a 
er and larger proportion of the 


children said a Negro was cleaning 
up the grounds. The younger chil- 
dren sometimes had a man or a 
woman or a child cleaning up the 
grounds, but, as we got up to the 
eighth or ninth grades, they were 
talking in terms of Negroes. Actually, 
there was nobody cleaning up the 
grounds, but the children were so 
accustomed to seeing Negroes at a 
menial task that they normally filled 
them in. 


Mr. WirtH: That reminds me of 
two brilliant essays by the late Amer- 
ican psychologist, William James. 
One was called “The Will To Be- 
lieve,” and the other one was called 
“On a Certain Blindness in Human 
Beings.” 


Mr. Merron: The will to believe 
apparently exists in these community 
housing projects as well. I think that, 
if there is one general proposition on 
which we might all agree, it would be 
that people tend to see what their 
prejudices prepare them to see. Hart- 
ley’s example brought that out, and I 
have another drawn from our studies 
in housing. In this same western 
Pennsylvania community we found 
that fully two-thirds of the preju- 
diced whites were convinced that the 
Negroes in that community were less 
educated than themselves, as con- 
trasted with only one-third of the lib- 
eral whites. The fact is that the Ne- 
groes and whites in that community 
have precisely the same degree of edu- 
cation. The whites were seeing what 


they had schooled themselves to see 
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and what society had determined 
them to see. 


Mr. WirtH: Sometimes we are 
prejudiced, as you suggest, Merton, 
because we believe the people 
against whom we are prejudiced are 
inferior to us, and sometimes we are 
prejudiced because we fear that they 
are superior to us. What is wrong 
with this prejudice apparently is that 
it ruins us as integrated personalities, 
it cripples our lives, it inhibits our 
contacts, and it cuts us off from the 
world in which we live—the wider 
world of human beings—besides, of 
course, doing great injury to the vic- 
tims of our prejudice. It does not 
allow us to utilize our human re- 
sources in this society where human 
resources are scarce, because we keep 
certain people, by virtue of our prej- 
udices, from equal opportunities. 
And, of course, it divides our nation, 
making us less effective in the world 
at large as a symbol of the democratic 
ideal. 

In view of all this, what can we do 
about prejudice? What has science 
taught us about prejudice? We are all 
college professors here, and so I 
assume that we all have something 
of a prejudice in favor of education. 
Does education work? 


Mr. Hart: Every study that has 
been made of prejudice shows that 
there is a correlation, an association, 
between the degree of formal educa- 
tion—that is, the amount of school- 
ing the individual has had—and prej- 
udice. In the group that went only 
to grade school there are about twice 


as many prejudiced people as there 
are among those who graduated 


from high school. 


Mr. Wirtu: Does that mean, then, 
that education itself is the factor, or 


are there other factors involved as 
well? 


Mr. Hart: I think that it means. 
that there are other factors involved,, 
which Hartley knows much more! 
about than I do. 


Mr. Wirtu: Does confronting) 
people with facts—for presumably 
educators, at least in part, give people: 
new information or facts—make any 
difference in their lives? 


Mr. Harttey: I would hate to say 
“No” to a question like that, but at 
the same time we must realize that 
facts alone are not the sole determi- 
nants. For one thing, in connection 
with the material that Hart pre- 
sented, there is a selective factor. Not 
everybody goes to college. It may well 
be that the people who go to college 
are those people who would normally 
have more liberal attitudes. Some 
studies look for it in terms of those 
who drop out. We find, when we 
compare college freshmen with seni 
iors, that the seniors tend to be more 
liberal. But much of that can best be 
explained on the basis of those people 
who drop out and do not stay on te 
become seniors. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you think that th 
fact that increase in education ii 
associated with superior economil 
status and greater security probabl 
also affects this association? 


] 


“a0 


Mk. Hartiey: Certainly that is 
ne of the important features. 


Mr. Merton: I would say that 
metimes we confuse education with 
ropaganda. There are large groups 
this country zealously engaged in 
e task of trying to counter prejudice 
ough mass propaganda. As I sug- 
ested at the outset, I think that all 
e scientific evidence to date shows 
msistently that this mass propagan- 
for tolerance is largely ineffective. 


Mr. Wirtu: I recall an experience 
had a few months ago, riding in a 
reetcar in Chicago. There were 
ee placards in front of me. One 
as a red, white, and blue placard, 
ith a picture of George Washing- 
n, which said, “Brotherhood Week 
Be a Brother.” The next one read, 
o Prejudice in Our Town,” and it 
howed a group of children, white 
nd Negroes, and a dog. And the 
hird one said, “Joe Doakes, Candi- 
ate for Alderman from the Fifth 
ard—Vote for Joe next Tuesday.” 
knew what to do about Joe, but I 
id not know what to do about the 
est. 


Mr. Merron: Not only is there that 
roblem in the use of mass propagan- 
a for tolerance, but there are any 
umber of other problems. When 
rejudice is deep-seated, it serves too 
xany psychological uses for the illib- 
ral to abandon his prejudices in re- 
Donse to propaganda. Moreover, he 
enerally sees to it that he does not 
xpose himself to the propaganda for 
slerance. I should like to know, for 
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example, whether more than a hand- 
ful of prejudiced people are listening 
to this broadcast now. I suspect that 
most of them have long since tuned 
us out. And if any of the prejudiced 
people still survive, I wonder how 


_many of them will modify their atti- 


tudes as a result of this discussion. 


Mr. Wirtu: We know a great deal 
more, do we not, about how many 
advertisements are distributed, how 
many ads are run in the papers, how 
many radio programs are given, than 
we know about the effect of these 
programs upon the attitudes and the 
behavior of human beings? 


Mr. Merton: That is quite true, 
yet the studies of the effect are sur- 
prisingly consistent. Researches by 
Marie Jahoda, Paul Lazarsfeld, and 
other groups have shown that toler- 
ance propaganda is evaded by the 
prejudiced people at whom it is 
aimed. I wonder if an example would 
not be in point. Our Columbia Bu- 
reau of Research has studied the re- 
sponses of children to a comic strip, 
“There Are No Master Races,” based 
on the excellent little book, Races of 
Mankind, by Benedict and Weltfish. 
The propaganda could hardly be 
called effective. There was one comic 
strip illustrating the general point 
that basically all races are alike. It 
showed Chinese peasants and Euro- 
pean peasants engaged in similar be- 
havior. But how did the little mop- 
pets react? Of course, they said, you 
do not have to tell us about that—of 
course, we know that all foreigners 
are alike. That is sometimes the type 
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of boomerang response that tolerance 
propaganda evokes. 


Mr. Wirtu: We have, then, two 
points nailed down, it seems to me. 
One is that there are certain possibil- 
ities and limits in education—and 
certainly there are greater limits to 
the methods of exhortation and prop- 
aganda and the mass media of com- 
munication. What can we say about 
other techniques we have, such as 
legislation? Laws have been passed in 
several states—fair employment prac- 
tices and, in the state of New York, a 
special law called a fair educational 
practices act. 


Mr. Hart: I think that the facts 
on that point are rather interesting. 
Notwithstanding the long agitation 
about the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, pluralities of white citi- 
zens in all parts of the country, ex- 
cept New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states, have said that they 
would not favor a law aimed at secur- 
ing fair employment opportunities 
for people without regard to race, 
color, or creed. There is a long way to 
go yet. 

Mr. Wirtu: We have long ago 
learned that we cannot profoundly 
affect human behavior by merely or- 
dering and forbidding. Does research 
show anything on what legislation 
does? 


Mr. Merron: I think that we must 
confess our limitations at this point. 
That we would be able to study both 
the short-run and long-run effects of 
legislation is undoubted. That we 
have actually substantial facts show- 


ing the effect of legislation on prej- | 


udices, rather than on discrimination, 


| 
a | 


is unfortunately not the case. We | 
simply do not know, and it seems im- | 


portant to find out. 
/ Mr. Wirt: A law can help to pre- 
vent discrimination and segregation, 


becomes”an educational instrument. 
Mr. Merron: And except as law 
provides the social setting in which 


but it cannot fundamen ae 
‘attitudes of the people,fexcept as law — 


people come in due course of time to 


adopt new attitudes. 


Mr. Hart: I think that it is inter- 
esting, also, that a recent study by 
Roper shows that more than a fourth 
of the people are in favor—strongly 
in favor—of taking strong measures 
to remedy some of these inequities. 

Mr. Harttey: One of the things I 
would like to raise for consideration 
is the relationship between prejudice 
and personality temperament. We 
have been talking about prejudiced 


people. It seems from a few studies 


which I have had a chance to look 
through—at least one in which I had 
a chance to participate—that there is 
a relationship between personality 
temperament and prejudice. The sort 
of person who is likely to be liberal, 
tolerant, and decent is also tempera- 
mentally the person who is not articu- 
late, not a joiner, who is not likely to 
make himself heard. I think that 
there is a tremendous reservoir of 
real democratic strength in the com- 
munity which is not heard because it 
is inarticulate temperamentally. 


Mr. Merron: I think that that is an 
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iportant point, and I would like to 
ld that society must provide the 
ion for those otherwise inarticu- 


id to act. And I should suggest that 

hat we know on the subject to date 

ows that, unless we change the ac- 

al institutional and social condi- 

ns, we cannot hope appreciably to 
ify prejudice. 


Mr. Wirtn: I do not think that 
should assume that the leaders of 
olerance movements are necessar- 
themselves prejudiced persons. 
ey may be just businessmen, run- 
g a show, or racketeers in it to 
mote something, and they would 
tas soon promote the opposite. 


. Merton: That certainly must 
the case. 


. WirtH: The point that Mer- 
has made on the conditions of 
certainly presents a great chal- 
ge to us. If it is true, as Hart sug- 
ted-a moment ago, that economic 
ecurity is one of the elements that 
poses people toward prejudice, 
n obviously the less economic in- 
arity we have, the greater the 
nces are of doing away with prej- 


ice. 
os Merron: There is evidence 
t the less segregation we have, the 
s prejudice is likely to develop. 
pjudice and segregation reinforce 
ch other. I would like to tell you 
brief study we did in New Jersey 
‘ich illustrated, for example, that 
otestants and Catholics who were 
ighbors were more likely to be 


liberals to voice their sentiments - 


friends than those who lived in dif- 
ferent parts of the same community. 


Mr. Wirtn: There is also, of 
course, much to be said about other 
institutions. The church, it seems to 
me, has one of the great opportuni- 
ties, because it meets this problem of 
the moral conscience more directly 
than anybody else. Finally, there is 
the problem of the individual. Does 
it help in dealing with them if the 
individual is conscious of his preju- 
dices? 


Mr. Hartey: It certainly does. 
Unless we want to try to utilize prop- 
aganda techniques to change peo- 
ple’s attitudes in the liberal, positive 
direction, we must make the people 
aware of their latent prejudice. If we 
function in terms of propaganda, 
what we could do or our associates 
might do in the right direction some- 
body else could do in the wrong di- 
rection. We must work by making 
these things open and aboveboard, so 
that people can make decent deci- 
sions with information. 


Mr. Wirtu: And organization and 
leadership and the general setting of 
the society can certainly help. 

Science, then—in this case social 
science—has begun to deal with the 
problem of prejudice and its asso- 
ciated problems of discrimination, 
segregation, and hostility. It has 
made considerable advance in isolat- 
ing the causes that breed prejudice 
and that are responsible for its con- 
tagious spread. It has devised instru- 
ments for measuring it, and it has 
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progressed toward the determination 
of ways and means of controlling or 
minimizing its disastrous effects. We 
do not yet have all the answers, but 
we do know that prejudice is not in- 


herited. It is acquired. And, if it is 
made by man, then it can be unmade 
by man. It will require much more 
and much better research to answer 
these questions. 


ON THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE* 


By EUGENE L. HARTLEY 
* 


IS chapter is concerned with de- top of lists of preferences may be 
oping an orientation toward the found Americans, Canadians, Eng- 
ture of “race” prejudice. The ap- lish; a little lower down, the French, 
roach is psychological and is based the Swiss; still lower, the Spanish, 
gely upon the writer’s synthesis the Portuguese; lower still, the Jews; 
nd interpretation of scattered stud- toward the bottom, Negroes, Turks, 
. Although controlled research has Chinese. There is, of course, minor 
ot yet conclusively established the variation from place to place in the 
ypotheses to be described, the pres- specific ranking of some groups. One 
nt integration seems valid to the group may place Turks above Ne- 
riter and may be useful in suggest- groes; the next, Negroes above 
ag topics for further research. Turks; but both groups would place 
Fundamentally, prejudice in the both “races” toward the bottom. 

nited States is a social norm, i.e., it Emphasis on the similarity of the 
widely prevalent and represents the _ pattern of preference throughout the 
dard or accepted form of be- country does not mean that people 
avior. Saying that “race” prejudice all over the country respond to a 
a social norm implies that thinking given group in the same way. Some 
terms of the “racial” (national, reli- people are liberal and tolerant; others 
ious, ethnic, or cultural minority) are intolerant. The pattern of prefer- 
ackground of a person, discriminat- ence of the tolerant presumably 
g or differentiating among people would be the same as the pattern of 
n the basis of family stock, isa stand- preference of the intolerant, but the 
rd way of responding throughout tolerant would behave relatively well 
e country. Not only is there con- toward even the lowest group on 
deration of “racial” background, _ their list, while the intolerant would 
ut there is a tendency to assign behave relatively badly even toward 
alue to a person according to preju- those high on the list. During the de- 
ice, either for or against the ethnic pression decade of the 1930’s it was 
tegory in which the person_is-clas-— commonplace to point out that the 
ed.| The pattern of preference | Negro was frequently the first to be 
jown in the rating of “racial” and * fired and the last to be rehired. Under 
ational groups is highly constant the stress of the economic situation 
roughout the country. Toward the people became less tolerant. and 
'*Reprinted by special permission of Harper & Brothers (Copyright, 1944, by Harper & 
rothers), Otto Klineberg (ed.), Characteristics of the American Negro, Part IV, “ ‘Race’ 


ttitudes,” chap. viii, “Suggested Hypotheses for Further Research,” pp. 244-47. 
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tended to show a negative shift in 
their behavior toward the whole hier- 
archy of ethnic groups. As the groups 
toward which they were reacting 
passed the threshold of job employ- 
ment on the way down, members of 
these groups were fired; on the way 
up, they were hired. It was not a 
specific anti-Negro phenomenon but 
an expression of the combination of 
the shift in the general tolerance 
level, and the place of the Negro in 
the hierarchy of preferences. 

There is evidence that much of the 
reaction to a particular group may be 
understood not in terms of the quali- 
ties of the group to which response is 
made, but in terms of the generalized 
level of tolerance-intolerance at 
which the responding individual is 
functioning. There is considerable 
correlation between the degrees of 
prejudice an individual expresses for 
any two groups. The level of toler- 
ance-intolerance is a characteristic of 
the individual and the circumstances 
in which he is reacting rather than a 
function of the group or groups to 
which he is responding. 

As “race” prejudice expresses itself 
in American adults it reflects a num- 
ber of psychological dynamics. The 
precise manner in which a particular 
individual responds depends upon 
the interaction of these dynamics at 
the moment in a given situation. The 
first dynamic to be considered refers 
to the generalized conformity tenden- 
cies of individuals. “Race” prejudice 
being a part of the culture pattern, 
rebellious individuals, the noncon- 
formists, tend to be more tolerant, 
while the conformists tend to be 
relatively intolerant. There is evi- 


dence that the tendency to accept, to 
conform, to be satisfied or dissatisfied, 
is a highly generalized function of the 
individual which colors almost all his 
attitudes regardless of the particular 
issue at stake. 

A second major dynamic, which 
has been given more acknowledg- 
ment than the first, is the frustration- 
aggression sequence. Generally, 
wherever we find aggression, if we: 
look we can find some underlying 
frustration even though it is not al- 
ways directly related to the aggres- 
sion. Often there is the so-called dis- 
placement of aggression. This does 
not mean that whenever we have: 
frustration there must necessarily 
follow aggression, for there are othen 
ways of responding to frustration. Int 
terms of this second dynamic we cani 
understand the alleged focus of prej- 
udice among the poor whites of the 
South. These underprivileged, frus+ 
trated people release their aggressions 
against the Negro. But we must re- 
member the first dynamic in trying ta 
understand the intolerance of the 
upper class. The evidence on the rela+ 
tion between economic status and 
“race” prejudice is confused. Bothi 
dynamics are operative but they tend 
to work in opposite directions. The 
upper class, which experiences rela; 
tively little economic and social frust 
tration, is relatively satisfied and 
tends to be intolerant as an aspect of 
conformity. Southern sharecroppersi 
though frustrated, when ie 
and in the few instances in which 
they have been organized into unions} 
have on occasion tended to be toleran 
toward the Negro. 

A third item to be considered i 


rying to understand the ‘phenom- 
*non of “race” prejudice is the role of 
dersonal experience. Individuals may 
nave been exposed to special educa- 
‘ional programs resulting in in- 
sreased tolerance; or they may have 
had traumatic experiences which 
have driven them in the direction of 
intolerance. Most people are inclined 
to emphasize these personal expe- 
riences in trying to account for their 
own attitudes. Broadly viewed, how- 
ever, this is a rather unimportant fac- 
or, and experience will be able to 
action in a specific direction only if 
some preliminary development has 
prepared the way. There is a strong 
endency for people to forget the true 
sources of their attitudes (which may 
ie in specific instruction by parents 
or classmates) and maintain the 
attitudes by assigning rationalizations 
the “true” causes. 

A fourth dynamic refers to the way 
n which “race” prejudice frequently 
nctions in terms of unconscious 
personal meanings. Some studies 
have shown a relation between sexual 
ymbolism and unconscious needs 
and overt manifestations of prejudice. 
While it might be necessary for 
omplete systematization to discover 
other dynamics, these four have fig- 
red most prominently in analyses of 
is area. Most discussions have em- 
bhasized analysis in terms of dy- 
hamics in one dimension, but to un- 
derstand a realistic situation it is nec- 
sary to explore the variety of di- 
mensions in which these dynamics 
tan find expression. Most approaches 
No “race” prejudice have considered 
ihe attitude from the point of view of 
Whe degree of friendliness or un- 


friendliness which an individual ex- 
presses, but this is only one dimen- 
sion. Another dimension which 
should be considered is the salience of 
the attitude, the readiness of the indi- 
vidual to respond in terms of “racial” 
background. This dimension of race 
prejudice has been defined only re- 
cently; and the preliminary work has 
done little more than demonstrate 
that salience is a function of the re- 
spondent as well as of aspects of the 
person or other object of response, 
and that salience is not directly cor- 
related with tolerance. 

Members of minority groups par- 
take of the general culture of which 
they are a part, including the pattern 
of preferences with respect to “racial” 
background. They tend to maintain 
the same pattern as those who be- 
long to other segments of the popula- 
tion, with one exception: if they are 
members of minorities which are dis- 
criminated against, they may move 
their own group from its usually low 
position in the list and put it at the 
top. This, however, is only a surface 
phenomenon, for they have been ex- 
posed to the prevailing attitude to- 
ward their own group and tend to 
accept it along with all the rest of the 
pattern. However, they cannot con- 
sciously accept this unfavorable de- 
scription of themselves and they re- 
ject it by repression. This repressed, 
unfavorable conception of their own 
group is the basis for personal ner- 
vousness of minority group members 
in times of stress and the widely no- 
ticed anti-Semitism among Jews, anu- 
Italian feeling among Italians, and an 
anti-Negro attitude among Negroes. 
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